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SIXTH S ERIES- 


A DEAN OF ST PAUL’S. 


By EUSTACE DE SALIs. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was a lovely autumn evening in 
the middle of the month of Sep- 
tember 1558 as the Very Reverend 
Dr Henry Cole, Dean of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, drew rein before the 
doors of the far-famed ‘Blue 

Posts’ inn, on the east side of Bridge Street, in 
the famous city of Chester. The slanting rays of 
a westering sun lit up church spire and quaintly- 
gabled house, imparting to all around an air of 
peace and security. 

‘Now then,’ cried Dr Cole, on whom the sur- 
roundings produced no effect, so much engaged 
was he with his own thoughts—‘Now then, 
dame, he exclaimed imperiously as he strode 
over the well-worn flags and into the hallway of 
the tavern, ‘how comes it that I am not waited 
upon? In truth ye require teaching manners 
hereabouts. See that my baggage is brought in 
and carried above to a private room; and, hark 
ye, mind my cloak-bag is handled with care, or 
else—— But time enough. I would have you 
learn that a dignitary of the Church—the bearer 
of royal commands—is not to be kept thus dally- 
ing out in the street.’ 

At the sound of the Doctor’s high-pitched, rasp- 
ing voice Mrs Mottershead, the landlady, made 
her way into the hall with alacrity, and, dropping 
a humble curtsey, exclaimed, ‘At your service, 
sir. What may your commands be?’ 

‘Let your future behaviour be more respectful 
—d'ye hear?’ cried the other. ‘I break the 
journey here for the night, setting out early in 
the morning for Ireland’ 

In a very short time the Dean’s belongings 
were transported to a room on the first floor, pro- 
jecting—in the manner common with the houses 
in Eastgate and Bridge Streets—over the ancient 
Rows, and the divine, following, expressed him- 
self as fairly content with the accommodation 
provided him. 
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Those were not times in which the clergy could 
with impunity be neglected. Since Queen Mary’s 
accession, five years previously, no efforts had 
been spared in restoring, to its pristine eminence, 
the Roman Catholic Church, and in placing the 
kingdom once again under papal supremacy. All 
the previous sovereign’s endeavours at Church 
reformation had been speedily destroyed, and 
the country groaned under the power of a 
bench of bishops eager to undo the work of the 
last reign. The lower ranks of the priesthood, 
imitating the example set them by their superiors, 
lost no opportunity of demanding precedence of 
the laity, and, where any opposition was offered, 
resorted immediately to practices not at all 
in keeping with the sacred character of their 
calling. 

The Dean of St Paul’s—a fat, pursy man, whose 
exterior afforded greater indication of good living 
than did his countenance of spirituality—was a 
cleric of this class. Arrogant, imperious, and self- 
willed to a degree, he ever by his conduct created 
the impression that in his opinion the people 
were meant to minister to the wants of the 
Church and of the clergy, and not the Church 
and clergy to the people’s; and, forgetting his 
ordination vows, his renunciation of worldly 
things, merely regarded the priesthood as an 
avenue whereby a man of education and ability 
should be enabled to rise to a station of power 
and eminence. 

Dr Cole cut neither a distinguished nor a 
dignified figure as he ambled across the room 
assigned to his use, and, looking now up and 
then down Bridge Street, communed with himself 
as a substantial meal was laid. 

‘Faith,’ he muttered, gnawing the forefinger of 
his right hand, ‘’tis lucky indeed I contrived to 
secure this mission from Her Highness, I have 
done good work in the past; and the successful 
execution’—the worthy Doctor laughed as a joke 
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flitted through his mind—‘of my present—er— 
task—er—er—um—embassy—for ’tis naught else 
—should ensure me the first vacant see. At any 
rate” he added grimly, ‘’twill be neither for 
want of asking nor for being dilatory in the 
carrying out of my instructions.’ 

The learned divine’s meditations were here 
interrupted by the arrival of the remainder of 
his baggage. Pointing to his cloak-bag, on 
which he apparently set considerable store, 
‘Bring it here—not that one, dolt!—the other, 
he cried. ‘Place it within my reach, and begone. 
But stay. Seek the worshipful Mayor, and ac- 
quaint him that the Dean of St Paul’s, the bearer 
of royal commands to the Lord-Deputy and the 
Lords of the Council in Ireland, breaks his 
journey for the night at Chester. Command that 
worthy magistrate to wait on me without loss of 
time.’ 

Sir Lawrence Smith, the then Mayor of Chester, 
hastened to obey this peremptory summons. Al- 
though a man of standing and influence in the 
city and the neighbourhood around, and one, 
moreover, who had been concerned with the 
public life of his native place for many years, no 
more than Mrs Mottershead did he dare keep 
such an important personage as the Dean of St 
Paul’s waiting long for him. 

No man’s life or possessions were secure in 
those troublous days. When Mary had first 
ascended the throne it had been thought she 
would sternly discountenance religious persecu- 
tion. But this hope had died an early death. 
On the pretence of discouraging controversy, the 
Queen had silenced, by an act of prerogative, all 
the popular preachers throughout the country, 
except such as, complying with certain restric- 
tions, should qualify for obtaining a particular 
license. Stimulated by this example, Parliament 
revived the old sanguinary laws against heretics, 
enacting at the same time the most vindictive 
statutes against seditious words and rumours. 
By the revival of these laws, and the putting 
into execution of newer and more coercive ones 
against heresy, England was speedily filled with 
scenes of horror. Rogers, prebendary of the very 
cathedral whereof Dr Cole was Dean; Hooper, 
Bishop of Gloucester ; Ridley of London ; Latimer 
of Worcester; and Cranmer, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury—to instance a few—had all suffered at 
the stake for their adherence to the principles 
of the Reformed faith ; and on the representations 
of Bishops Bonner and Gardiner, Queen Mary had 
now nominated commissioners to be despatched to 
the provinces with instructions to the local autho- 
rities that the utmost severity was to be exhibited 
towards such as had embraced and still clung to 
the Protestant faith, Thus matters stood when 
the Mayor of Chester was commanded to attend 
the Dean of St Paul’s in the ‘Blue Posts’ inn. 

It wanted but a whisper to the effect that he 
favoured the new religion to get abroad and Sir 


Lawrence Smith knew well what fate would be 
his. Nothing could save him. He would be 
degraded from his high office, deprived of his 
worldly goods, and committed to the flames. But 
the chief magistrate, as he rapidly made his way 
up Watergate Street, and, turning into Bridge 
Street opposite the Pentice Courthouse, speedily 
gained the tavern, was more concerned with the 
particular matter which had necessitated the Dean 


of St Paul’s presence in Chester than with any ~ 


thoughts as to the terrible fate the future might 
have in store for himself. Had Dr Cole, whom 
he knew to be a personal friend of Gardiner’s, 
and a devoted follower of Bonner, come into 
these parts to seek out local Protestants? And 
if such were the case, who could —for some 
one must—have furnished the necessary informa- 
tion? His own name would of a certainty head 
the list of proscribed citizens; and yet, was it 
not enough that—— 

‘Dreaming, Mr Mayor—-wasting precious time 
in vain dreaming?’ cried the divine sharply. ‘Is 
that the way you have been taught to enter 
the presence of your superiors? Methinks your 
sovereign’s envoy should be treated with greater 
deference,’ 

‘Your pardon, reverend sir, replied the new- 
comer humbly. ‘’Twas inadvertence on my 
part.’ 

‘Inadvertence indeed!’ snorted the Dean, ‘I 
see how it is. I fear me his lordship of Chester 
makes little effort to keep you up to your duties 
in these wild parts. Man, such disrespectful treat- 
ment of a powerful Churchman, did it occur in 
London, would speedily ensure the ill-mannered 
knave a short and a sudden journey to—Smith- 
field.’ 

Sir Lawrence Smith started as if he had been 
struck. The blood mounted with a rush to his 
face, and then, retreating again, left his features 
deadly pale. He had to exert all the self-control 
of which he was possessed to repress the stinging 
rejoinder which rose to his lips. It would, and 
the Mayor knew it, be absolute folly on his part 
to show any resentment—at least until he had 
satisfied himself as to the causes which had pro- 
cured Chester the honour of a visit from the 
reverend stranger. 

‘Since you bid me wait on you, sir,’ he re- 
marked, totally ignoring the othev’s insult, 
“twould seem you have business with me.’ 

‘That, Mr Mayor,’ observed the Dean frigidly, 
‘is as it may be. ’Tis never a safe proceeding to 
jump to conclusions. I sent for you—true. But 
*twas with the intention of discussing past events, 
in order that I might be in a position to report 
to Her Highness on my return, and advise her as 
to future steps,’ 

‘I am at your service, the Mayor replied 
simply, his worst fears confirmed. There could 
be no shadow of a doubt about the matter now. 
The stranger had been sent down on a special 
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mission, and the Protestants of Chester were 
about to be called on to suffer for their faith. 

‘At my service!’ echoed the Dean. ‘Un- 
doubtedly, and very much s0, too,’ he added, with 
a sneer, ‘Mark me; ’twill be well for you to 
give me your attention, and—the truth.’ 

Again Sir Lawrence Smith had to strain every 
nerve to keep his rapidly rising passion under 
control. What could the world be coming to? 
To think that he, the Mayor of Chester, and for 
the second time, too—one who had received the 
honour of knighthood at the hands of the late 
sovereign—should have to stand and be thus 
wantonly insulted to his face and in the midst 
of his own people! And the cause? None, And 
the aggressor? An arrogant, insignificunt little 
cleric! Oh that he dared take the law into his 
own hands! 

‘Dr George Cotes, when bishop, worked ear- 
nestly for the holy faith, In what manner has 
his successor, Cuthbert Scott, essayed to promote 
the interests of our blessed religion in this 
diocese ?’ asked the Dean after a slight pause. 

‘Bishop Cotes—good work! Bishop Scott?’ 
ejaculated the Mayor. 

‘Ay, no less, interrupted the Dean roughly. 
‘Tut, tut! no beating about the bush, man. How 
many heretics have suffered in Chester for their 
lapse from the rightful path ?’ 

‘None, since poor George Marsh suffered at 
Spittal Boughton four years ago. If you term 
burning a man to death on account of his religious 
belief a holy action, then Bishop Cotes did work 
earnestly,’ rejoined Sir Lawrence Smith bitterly. 

‘Ah! This must be seen to, exclaimed Dr 
Cole. ‘No heretical detections the four years 
past? What? When at Oxford and in the 
Metropolis the flames never die down! His pre- 
sent lordship of Chester lacks zeal, it is very 
evident. How comes it, then,’ he demanded 
sternly, ‘that the city officers fail to keep Dr 
Scott up to his duties?’ 

‘There is nothing in our charters making it 
incumbent on us to seek out a man’s faith for 
the sole purpose of eventually compassing his 
destruction,’ Sir Lawrence remarked dryly. 

‘Then, by Our Lady ! as soon as I return an 
alteration shall be made in that particular,’ 

‘As to that, continued the Mayor, ‘I can say 
nothing. But when martyr Marsh, the speaker 
went on, taking a malicious pleasure in observing 
the enraged looks which traversed his listener’s 
countenance, ‘was done to death at the stake a 
terrible riot ensued. The unhappy man refused 
the conditional pardon exhibited by Vice-Chan- 
cellor Vawdrey. He firmly declined to recant, 
preferring, as he said, to brave even the most 
cruel of deaths to becoming an apostate.’ 

‘Dost thou say so?’ roared the Dean, roused by 
his companion’s very plain speaking. ‘Her High- 
ness has yet other means—ay, and will employ 


them—to bring the heretics to reason.’ 


‘If there is to be any more burning at the 
stake ’—— 

‘Not a single Protestant shall be left alive in 
the neighbourhood of Chester, I vow,’ cried the 
Dean wildly, 

‘I was saying, the Mayor went on calmly, not 
heeding the Dean’s passionate interruption, ‘if 
there is to be any more death by fire ‘twill have 
to take place away from the city. Sheriff Cowper 
was so overwrought by the martyr’s sufferings 
that he attempted a rescue, and was but narrowly 
beaten off’ 

‘Rubbish, said the Dean  contemptuously, 
Then, rising, he carefully opened the cloak-bag, 
concerning which he had given such particular 
instructions, and took therefrom a strong leather 
box, secured by a single strap across its centre. 
Placing this on the table between his visitor and 
himself, ‘Here,’ he cried in a tone of exultation, 
gently tapping the case with one hand, ‘is what 
will lash those hereticil rascals in Ireland.  Pro- 
testants, indeed! Reformed Church—ugh !’ 

‘Treland!’ exclaimed the Mayor in a dazed 
fashion, a light beginning to break in on him. 

‘I said Ireland, so I presume I mean that 


country.’ 


‘From the manner in which you sent for me 
I concluded ’—— 

‘That my mission was connected with Chester 
—eh?’ asked the Dean. ‘Never mind, he con- 
tinued jocularly ; ‘you must bear up under the 
disappointment. "Twill be the turn of this city 
next, if I have aught to say in the matter,’ 

‘But Chester, sir, protested the Mayor, ‘is 
not’ 

know what Chester is full well, and _per- 
chance I can hazard a guess as to her worthy 
chief magistrate’s religious beliefs,’ said the Dean, 
watching carefully for the effect of his words. 
‘This instrument, taking up the box and re- 
placing it in the cloak-bag, ‘will work wonders 
across the Channel. It shall be my first care 
on my return to obtain a similar present for 
Chester.’ 

‘I think, sir, twas Latimer of blessed memory 
who, when at the stake, called on Bishop Ridley 
to be of good cheer; adding, “We shall this day, 
by God’s grace, light in England such a candle 
as I trust shall never be put out.” That candle 
has been lit. Have a care that your persecutions 
do not increase the flame into one of disaffection 
and open rebellion.’ 

‘Gracious heavens!’ eried the Dean of St Paul's 
in a voice of horror, ‘can you be in your senses? 
“Latimer of blessed memory ;” “ persecution ;” 
“open rebellion.” I see how it is. You are 
nothing but a heretic yourself’ 

‘If doing my duty by all, and striving to live 
at peace with all, is a fundamental principle of 
the Protestant religion, then, sir, I am one of 
your heretics, and proud to avow myself as such,’ 
cried the Mayor warmly. 
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‘By—by—by heavens!’ spluttered the Dean, 
‘your unseemly threat against Her Higliness’s 
person shall be repeated to Her Highness herself 
without fail, Sir Lawrence Smith. When I get 
back to London’ 

‘Ay, when you do, sir. I have but to lift my 
little finger,’ the Mayor added, drawing himself 
up to his full height, ‘and you would never quit 
this town without my permission.’ 

‘Threatening a royal envoy,’ the Dean re- 
joined, suddenly becoming more docile as he 
perceived his danger. ‘But I stand in no fear 
of 

‘An acquaintance with our charters, which, sir, 
I have your promise you purpose improving, 
would speedily assure you of the perilous 
position in which you stand at this present 
moment. A county palatine, the Mayor of 
Chester for the time being has power of life 
and death over those within her walls. Were I 
now to act, before a reply could be received from 
London you would have ceased to exist. ’T'would 
be very easy then to satisfy ’—— 

‘I see,’ the Dean replied, trembling at the 
Mayor’s cold-blooded threat, and then proceeding 
to enumerate the other’s crimes by ticking them 
off on his fingers. ‘A heretic of the most viru- 
lent type, an intimidator of Her Highness’s envoy, 


and rogue, rascal, and knave. 
combined.’ 

Sir Lawrence Smith moved towards the door. 
He had no more than stated the powers vested 
in him, and he would not have hesitated to put 
his threat into execution, save for the mistaken 
notion that it would have savoured of an act of 
treachery to suddenly seize an unarmed stranger, 
and a cleric to boot. But that last insult was 
more than flesh and blood could stand. It was 
a despicable way of repaying his generosity ; 
and, come what might, he would not remain to 
be insulted any further even by such a notable 
as the Dean of St Paul’s. 

‘I shall be returning from Ireland shortly,’ 
cried the latter in a triumphant tone of voice, 
congratulating himself on his easy victory over 
the other—‘very shortly indeed. See,’ he added, 
waddling downstairs after the departing civic 
dignitary—‘See that your manners have improved 
by then, friend, and that you have a complete 
and correct list of the names, ages, occupations, 
and places of residence of the heretics, and those 
suspected of being in sympathy with the Protes- 
tant religion, who reside within your walls. 
Disappoint me not in this particular, for the 
statement is designed for, and will be laid direct 
before, Her Highness on my rearrival in London.’ 


Yes; all -three 


SOME ERRORS IN ACCLIMATISATION. 


pir 
that says, ‘Half the harm in the 
EME world is done by well-meaning 
ney) 8% people ;’ and the truth of this may 
eertS} certainly be seen in the history 

of acclimatisation in Victoria.- To 
begin with: a tale is told that the Scotch thistle, 
which has spread far and wide over Australia, 
was introduced by a Scotchman who wanted some- 
thing to remind him of Bonnie Scotland. Whether 
this is the case or not I cannot say; but, in the 
animal world, one bird and two beasts have been 
introduced which have to be classed as pests, 
pure and simple. 

First on the list comes the sparrow, which 
arrived amid a small flourish of trumpets some 
thirty-five years ago. They were heralded with a 
pean of praise, and were vaunted forth by the 
press and otherwise as birds which devoted all 
their energies to the devouring of harmful insects, 
and religiously abstained from corn and fruit. 
They were carefully protected for some time, a 
fine of two pounds per bird being imposed on the 
slayer, and their numbers rapidly increased ; but 
after a while it was pointed out that the wrong 
species of sparrow had been imported, and that 
the hedge-sparrow was the insect-eater. 

The mischief, however, was done; and now 
sparrows swarm in countless myriads, both in the 


chief towns and the country districts of Victoria. 
There are Sparrow Clubs in many places, which 
wage relentless war on him. Bonuses are paid for 
heads and eggs; poisoned wheat is lavished on 
him ; and he is shot, snared, trapped, and shang- 
haied by young and old; yet, spite of all, he is 
a power in the land, and one that throws his 
weight in the wrong scale. As a student of him, 
I can say that he does little good and much 
harm. He certainly eats insects when he can get 
nothing else; but in our genial climate seeds or 
fruits can nearly always be found. Instead of 
improving, he, like some other importations, seems 
to be growing worse. When ‘he was first im- 
ported he confined his attention mainly to the 
cherries at the beginning of the summer and the 
grapes at the end, This we thought bad enough, 
but we bore it in silence, because he, like our- 
selves, was of British blood. Soon, however, his 
menu became more varied ; and now there is not 
a single fruit, not even the woody quince, on 
which he does not levy heavy toll. In the corn- 
fields he swarms in thousands. At times the 
farmer, justly irate, sneaks up behind a fence, 
and fires right and left into the flock, one barrel 
while they are on the ground, and the other as 
they rise. The heavens seem to rain sparrows 
for a few seconds, and a score at least is, often 
the result of the shots; but that is nothing out 
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of hundreds, and the flock flies into the centre of 
the paddock, where they are safe from attack. 

One of the Sparrow Clubs, which have been 
formed to wage war on this little feathered 
marauder, winds up the season with a sparrow 
dinner, in which every dish or course is composed 
of sparrow; but this is the only case I know 
in which a legitimate revenge is taken and the 
eater eaten. I have been often told that sparrow- 
pie is very good; but I have met with few who 
have tasted it, though there is certainly no reason 
why it should not be excellent, as the little 
scamps feed on the best. One strange trait that 
has been noticed is, that though pugnacious, 
plucky little birds, they fret when in captivity. 
The supplies of sparrows for the Sparrow Clubs 
are generally got by a few men, who make a sort 
of business of it; and these men find that, if 
the birds are caught earlier in the week than 
Thursday, they fret so much that they are good 
for nothing on the Saturday, the day on which 
the shooting usually takes place. The birds are 
caught by means of a drag-net, which is spread 
along the hedges, round a thick evergreen tree, 
or.in the ivy which grows luxuriantly on the 
walls of old houses. In some districts where trees 
are scarce they will come from far to roost in a 
single thick-leaved tree; but, in the absence of 
trees, they creep under the eaves, round the hay- 
stacks, or into any other shelter they can find. 
In the country they make their nests in hollow 
trees and stacks, while in the towns their nests 
are nearly as great a nuisance as_ themselves, 
They creep under the spouting and eaves, and 
build an untidy, ragged structure of paper, 
feathers, straw, cotton, and leaves, which blocks 
up the piping and causes the rain-water to run 
into the houses and spoil the ceilings. Some 
years ago a leading Presbyterian divine in Mel- 
bourne was a strong supporter of the sparrow, 
whose cause he advocated with tongue and pen. 
Circumstances, however, alter cases; and his con- 
version to the ranks of the anti-sparrovians was 
immediate when it was discovered that a mys- 
terious fire, which nearly burnt down his church, 
was caused by the juxtaposition of two very in- 
flammable matters, gas and sparrows’ nests. 

The rabbit is our second mauvais sujet, and 
certainly in this case the unexpected happened. 
Who could ever have dreamed that poor little 
innocent Bunny would be denounced as one of 
the greatest scourges of the country? I can well 
recollect that for years after their introduction 
they were zealously protected, and even when 
permission was given by landowners to shoot 
them, a caution, ‘Do not shoot the young ones,’ 
was invariably added. The causes of their rapid 
increase are not far to seek. In the first place, 
Victoria was so sparsely populated that there was 
no obstacle to their spreading ; and in the second 
place, the climate was so genial that they seemed 
able to breed all the year round. Although 


almost omnipresent in Victoria, yet there are cer- 
tain districts in which they flourish more than 
in others. Of course, they favour sandy and 
crumbly soil, in which they can burrow to their 
hearts’ content ; but in the bush-country hollow 
logs make a capital substitute. In the very hot 
weather they lie out in the grass and scrub, and 
when hunted make for the nearest refuge, whether 
it be burrow, log, or even up a hollow tree. 

I can imagine some of my readers saying, ‘ Up 
a hollow tree! What absurdity! Does this Vic- 
torian think we are fools?’ Well, I am stating 
an absolute fact when I say that on several occa- 
sions I have put ferrets up hollow trees which 
were not quite perpendicular, and they have 
driven rabbits out of knot-holes ten feet or more 
from the ground, They will also, at a pinch, take 
to the water and swim across a creek. It is very 
strange in what unlikely places they are some- 
times found. A few weeks ago I ferreted a rabbit 
out of my wood-heap, situated not more than three 
miles from the Melbourne General Post-Office ; 
and last Christmas two of us had a good after- 
noon’s shooting at rabbits which we ferreted out 
from under the wood-heap and the fowl-house of 
a farm a few miles from Melbourne. 

While, however, the rabbit has many and grave 
demerits, yet there is something to be said in his 
favour. First and foremost, he supplies a cheap 
and dainty dish for the poorer classes. A pair 
of rabbits can always be bought for sixpence or 
a shilling, according to size and quality, and 
they furnish a family with a dinner. Whether 
curried or roasted, boiled or baked, they are a 
toothsome morsel; while the kittens—that is, the 
young ones—fried with bread-crumbs, are as sweet 
asachicken. In the second place, he is the stock 
sport of the young Victorian. On the principal 
holidays of the year—Christmas, Easter, Queen’s 
Birthday, Cup Day, and Prince of Wales’s Birth- 
day—the railway stations are thronged with lads 
and men going out shooting for a day or more. 
Every one carries a weapon— pistol, pea-rifle, 
old muzzle-loaders, many of them in the last 
stages of decay, and more dangerous to the gunner 
than the game; and, finally, breech-loaders in all 
varieties. The trains are packed ; there is standing 
room only, and this continues for about ten miles ; 
then, at the first station where there is any pros- 
pect of game, a contingent gets out. There is a 
station called Sydenham, about fifteen miles from 
Melbourne, near the Deep Creek, a stream which 
flows through a deep gorge, with mountainous 
banks on either side, which a few years ago 
fairly swarmed with rabbits. I have seen ona 
public holiday more than one hundred shooters get 
out here, some equipped with tents, &c., to camp 
out for a day or two, others intending to return in 


‘the evening. It can easily be imagined that, with 


so many shooting, the danger of accident is great, 
and, as a matter of fact, Christmas or Easter rarely 
passes without one or more serious mishaps. 
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Some few years ago drastic legislation was in- 
troduced which made all those who owned land 
liable to fine if they failed to keep down the 
rabbits. This produced considerable effect, and 
certainly checked the increase of the pest. Up to 
this time the destruction of the rabbit had been 
left to the unaided efforts of the amateur sports- 
man or the professional rabbit-trapper—a class of 
men who, seeing the chance of a free but not 
easy life, with a fair wage attached to it, abandoned 
their original trades and devoted themselves to 
trapping. The equipment of the men, who gener- 
ally work in pairs, consists of a number of gin- 
traps, a pony and cart, a tent, and the other 
requisites for ‘camping out.’ They go to some 
district in which rabbits are thick—if possible near 
a railway station—get permission to trap from the 
landowners, and start work. Some of them are 
paid a small direct wage, and also receive a bonus ; 
others again work wholly for the market. After 
choosing their ground, they set their traps during 
the day in the most likely places, and cover them 
carefully with earth. One man will sometimes 


‘have some dozens of traps set over a mile or more 


of country, and these he visits twice or thrice in 
a night. His first round is about eight or nine 
o'clock, the second about twelve or one, and the 
third just after sunrise. In each round he kills 
and eviscerates the rabbits that have been caught, 
resets the traps, and carries the dead ones back 
to the camp. In the morning, if enough have 
been caught, he or his mate takes them to the 
railway station, or delivers them to rabbit-buyers 
who come round with large carts. The price 
varies from twopence to sixpence per pair; and 
where rabbits are numerous the men make good 
wages. Their income is supplemented in various 
ways; they sometimes catch native cats or tame 
eats—turned out originally to prey on the rabbits— 
and make a fair profit by selling the skins singly 
or after making rugs of them. The fox also gives 
them a dividend, when they are lucky enough to 
get him. It will easily be seen that the trappers 
would not be likely to exterminate the rabbit, as 
they would be putting an end to their own living ; 
and so the landowners, under the pressure of the 
law, began to look for other methods. The most 
successful, perhaps, is that of using poison. This 
is done in varicus ways, one of the most common 
being to run a plough furrow through the paddocks, 
and spread at the bottom poisoned wheat, oats, 
bran, carrots, or apples. There was, however, from 
the outset a strong feeling against poison, on ac- 
count of its danger to poultry, live-stock, and wild 
birds, Within the last year or so the problem 
seems to have been partly solved by the freezing 
and export of the rabbits to England. The export 
last year amounted in value to about £80,000 ; this 
year it is expected to reach £130,000. This is 
done under Government supervision, and the prices 
obtained have in most cases been satisfactory. It 
will indeed be a complete turning of the tables if 


the rabbit, so long cursed by the graziers, should 
prove to be a blessing; and the time may come 
when rabbit-farms will be taken up, and as much 
attention paid to the proper breeding of rabbits 
as is now given to sheep. 

The last and worst error is the acclimatisation of 
the fox, imported for two reasons, both of which 
have been proved faulty. The first was that he 
might keep down the rabbit, and the second 
that he might furnish the sportsmen of Victoria 
with legitimate game for hunting. With regard 
to the first, he certainly does kill rabbits; but 
he also preys on other animals which are useful 
to man, and thus does more harm than good. 
Accustomed as he is to take refuge in earths, he 
found in Victoria a home thoroughly to his liking. 
Even within a few miles of Melbourne there are 
places from which it is impossible to unearth a 
fox; and from vantage-grounds such as these he 
emerges at night and loots the poultry-yards. 
This in itself is bad enough, but the tale of his 
crimes is not half-told. Very soon after his 
arrival he found that young lambs were very good 
to eat and very easy to catch, The squatters, as 
landowners are commonly called, who, after long 
years of trouble with the dingo or native dog, 
were just beginning to rest from their labours, 
had to face a worse enemy—worse, because he 
found shelter more easily and bred much more 
quickly. At present a bonus is paid for fox-scalps 
in many of the country districts of Victoria ; 
and the pest has spread over more than half the 
colony. With regard to the second reason the 
failure is absolute. There are many foxes, but they 
cannot be hunted with success, Often enough, 
before the hounds have gone a mile, the fox takes 
refuge among inaccessible rocks or in a rabbit- 
burrow from which it is impossible to unearth 
him. If a second is viewed, much the same thing 
occurs; and so the day passes without result. 
Popular opinion accuses a lately deceased rich 


* squatter of having introduced Reynard; and it has 


been suggested that legislation should be made 
retrospective in his case, and a charge for fox- 
scalps be levied on his estate. This, of course, 
will never be done; but the harm caused by his 
ill-advised action can never be remedied. 

When the fox reaches the more distant localities 
he finds that the indigenous animals have been 
kind enough to provide him with burrows of the 
most commodious and roomy kind, It is no 
longer necessary for him to squeeze into a rabbit- 
burrow which he certainly must find several sizes 
too small; he now enters without scruple the 
cavernous hole dug by the wombat. This animal, 
which is about as tall as a fox, but so heavily 
built that it weighs more than a hundredweight, 
has very powerful legs and claws, with which it 
can dig faster than a man with a spade. It spends 
most of its time in digging deep burrows, which 
it seems to desert very soon, and these form a 
noble home for the fox. 
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There seems to be a kind of Nemesis in intro- 
ducing the animals of one country into another. 
I have instanced three of the worst cases; but 
even where there seemed to be no chance of 
anything but benefit trouble has come. The 
hare, introduced for the double purpose of sport 
and food, is a sad nuisance to vigneron and 
orchardist, because it is addicted to gnawing the 
bark of young vines and fruit-trees. The song- 
birds, such as the blackbird, the thrush, and the 
starling, seem to lose some of their power of song 
and develop enormous appetites for fruit. The 
starling, in particular, is just beginning to become 
really numerous in the rural districts round Mel- 
bourne, and already the cry is being raised that 
it will be as troublesome as the sparrow. 

Even in the acclimatisation of such fish as trout, 
it is complained that they are ravenous devourers 
of the native fish, which are sometimes as good 
as themselves In all the streams south of 


the Dividing Range in Victoria there formerly 
abounded a fish called the black-fish, which 
varied in weight from a few ounces to five or six 
pounds. They are delicious eating, and the only 
fault found with them is that they show no fight 
when hooked. Since the arrival of the trout, 
however, the black-fish have become much less 
numerous, and the blame is laid on the trout. 
The matter, therefore, stands thus: we have lost 
or shall lose a delicious fish, which used to be 
very plentiful even in small streams, and have 
gained a fish of inferior quality, but furnishing 
more sport to the angler. 

One conclusion can, I think, fairly be deduced— 
that the acclimatisation of animals requires such 
care that it should certainly not be entrusted 
to the thoughtless action of private persons, but 
should be under the control of men employed 
by the Government, and responsible for their 
actions. 


THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 


By Guy Boornsy. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Reag|AKING one thing with another, 
Wso| Browne’s night after the incident 
described at the end of the pre- 
vious chapter was far from being 
a good one. He could not, try 
how he would, solve the mystery 
as to what had become of that envelope. He 
had hunted the cabin through and through, and 
searched his pockets times without number, but 
always with the same lack of success. As he lay 
turning the matter over and over in his mind, 
he remembered that he had heard the soft 
shutting of a door as he descended the com- 
panion-ladder, and also that Maas had betrayed 
considerable embarrassment when he entered the 
saloon. It was absurd, however, to suppose that 
he could have had any hand in its disappear- 
ance. But the fact remained that the envelope 
was gone. He rang for his valet, and questioned 
him; but the man declared that not only did he 
know nathing at all about it, but that he had 
not entered the cabin between dinner-time and 
when he had prepared his master for the night. 


It was a singular thing altogether. At last, being — 


unable to remain where he was any longer, he 
rose and dressed himself and went up to the 
deck, Day was just breaking. A cloudless sky 
was overhead, and in the gray light the Peak 
looked unusually picturesque ; the water alongside 
was as smooth as a sheet of glass; the only signs 
of life were a few gulls wheeling with discordant 
cries around a patch of seaweed floating astern. 
Browne had been pacing the deck for upwards 
of a quarter of an hour, when he noticed a 


sampan pull off from the shore towards the 
yacht. From where he stood he could plainly 
distinguish the tall figure of MacAndrew. He 
accordingly went to the gangway to receive him. 
Presently one of the women pulling brought her 
up at the foot of the accommodation-ladder, when 
the passenger ran up the steps, and gracefully 
saluted Browne. 

‘Good-morning, he said. ‘In spite of the 
earliness of the hour, I think I am up to time.’ 

‘Yes, you are very punctual, said Browne. 
‘Now, shall we get to business?’ 

They accordingly walked together in the direc- 
tion of the smoking-room. 

‘You mastered the contents of my note, I sup- 
pose ?’ said MacAndrew, by way of breaking the ice. 

‘Perfectly,’ said Browne ; ‘and I was careful to 
burn it afterwards,’ 

‘Well, now that you have perused it, what do 
you think of it?’ inquired the other. ‘Do you 
consider the scheme feasible ?’ 

‘Very feasible indeed, Browne replied. ‘With 
a decent amount of luck, I think it should stand 
a very good chance of succeeding.’ 

‘I’m very glad to hear that,’ said MacAndrew, 
‘I thought you would like it Now, when the 
other prefiminaries are settled, I can get to work 
head down.’ 

‘By the other preliminaries I suppose you 
mean the money?’ said Browne. 

MacAndrew looked and laughed. 

‘Yes ; the money,’ he said. ‘I’m sorry to have 
to be so mercenary; but I’m afraid it can’t be 
helped. We must grease the machinery with 
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gold, otherwise we shan’t be able to set it in 
motion.’ 

‘Very well, said Browne; ‘that difficulty is 
easily overcome. Ihave it all ready for you. If you 
accompany me to my cabin we may procure it.’ 

They accordingly made their way to the cabin. 
Once there, Browne opened his safe, and dragged 
out a plain wooden box, which he placed upon 
the floor. MacAndrew observed that there was 
another of similar size behind it. Browne noticed 
the expression upon his face, and smiled. 

‘You’re wondering what made me bring so 
much,’ he said. How well he remembered going 
to his bank to procure it! He seemed to see 
the dignified, portly manager seated on his leather 
chair, and could recall that worthy gentleman’s 
surprise at the curious request Browne made to 
him. 

‘But how do you propose to get it ashore?’ 
said the latter to MacAndrew. ‘It’s a heavy box ; 
and what about the Customs authorities?’ 

‘Oh, they won’t trouble me,’ said MacAndrew 
coolly. ‘I shall find a way of getting it in 
without putting them to the inconvenience of 
opening it.’ 

‘Do you want to count it? There may not be 
five thousand pounds there.’ 

‘I shall have to risk that,’ MacAndrew replied. 
‘I haven’t the time to waste in counting it. I 
expect it’s all right.’ So saying, he took up the 
box, and followed Browne to the deck above. 

‘You quite understand what you’ve got to do, 
I suppose?’ he said when they once more stood 
at the gangway. 

‘Perfectly, said Browne. ‘You need not be 
afraid lest I shall forget. When do you think 
you will leave ?’ 

‘This morning, if possible,’ MacAndrew replied. 
‘There is no time to be lost. I’ve got a boat in 
my eye, and as soon as they can have her ready 
I shall embark. By the way, if I were in your 
place I should be extremely careful as to what I 
said or did in Japan. Excite only one little bit 
of suspicion, and you will never be able to rectify 
the error,’ 

‘You need have no fear on that score, said 
Browne. ‘I will take every possible precaution 
to prevent any one suspecting. 

‘I’m glad to hear it, MacAndrew returned. 
‘Now, good-bye until we meet on the 13th.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ said Browne; ‘and good luck go 

with you!’ 
. They shook hands, and then MacAndrew, pick- 
ing up his precious box, went down the ladder, 
and when he had taken his place in the well 
the sampan pushed off for the shore. 

‘A nice sort of position I shall be in if he 
should prove to be a swindler, said the young 
man to himself as he watched the retreating 
boat, ‘But it’s too late to think of that now. I 
have gone into the business, and must carry it 
through whatever lappens’ 


When Jimmy Foote put in an appearance on 
deck that morning he found that the city of 
Victoria had disappeared, and that the yacht was 
making her way through the Ly-ee-Moon Pass 
out into the open sea once more. 

It was daybreak on the morning of the Thurs- 
day following when they obtained their first glimpse 
of Japan. Like a pin’s head upon the horizon 
was a tiny gray dot, which gradually grew larger 
and larger until the sacred mountain of Fujiyama, 
clear-cut against the sky-line, rose from the waves 
as if to welcome them to the Land of the Chrys- 
anthemum. Making their way up Yeddo Bay, 
they at length cast anchor in the harbour of 
Yokohama. Beautiful as it must appear to any 
one, to Browne it seemed like the loveliest 
and happiest corner of Fairyland.- He could 
scarcely believe, after the long time they had 
been separated, that in less than half-an-hour he 
would really be holding Katherine in his arms 
once more. During breakfast he could with diffi- 
culty contain his impatience, and he felt as if 
the excellent appetites which Foote and Maas 
brought to their meal was personal to himself. 
At length they rose, and he was at liberty to go. 
At the same moment the captain announced that 
the steam-launch was alongside. 

‘Good luck to you, old fellow,’ said Jimmy as 
Browne put on his hat and prepared to be off. 
‘Though love-making is not much in my line, I 
must say I envy you your happiness. I only 
wish I were going to see a sweetheart too.’ 

‘Madame Bernstein is a widow,’ said Browne, 
and, ducking his head to avoid the stump of a 
cigar which Jimmy threw at him, he ran down 
the accommodation-ladder, jumped into the launch, 
and was soon steaming ashore. 

Reaching the Bund, he inquired in which 
direction the Club Hotel was situated, and, 
having been informed, made his way in that 
direction. He had reached the steps, and was 
about to ascend them to enter the veranda, 
when he saw, coming down the passage before 
him, no less a person than Katherine herself. For 
weeks past he had been looking forward to this 
interview, wondering where, how, and under what 
circumstances it would take place. Again and 
again he had framed his first speech to her, 
and had wondered what she would say to him 
in return, Now that he was confronted with 
her, however, he found his presence of mind 
deserting him, and he stood before her not 
knowing what to say. On her side she was 
not so shy. Directly she realised who it was, 
she ran forward with outstretched hands to 
greet him, 

‘Jack, Jack, she cried, her voice trembling 
with delight, ‘I had no idea that you had 
arrived, How long have you been in Japan?’ 

‘We dropped our anchor scarcely an hour ago,’ 
he answered. ‘I came ashore the instant the 
launch was ready for me.’ 
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‘How glad I am to see you!’ she said. ‘It 
seems years since we said good-bye to each other 
that miserable day at Marseilles.’ 

‘Years!’ he cried. ‘It seems like an eternity 
to me.’ Then, looking up at her as she stood on 
the steps above him, he continued: ‘ Katherine, 
you are more beautiful than ever.’ 

A rosy blush spread over her face. ‘It is 
because of my delight at seeing you,’ she said. 
This pretty speech was followed by a little pause, 
during which he came up the steps and led her 
along the veranda towards two empty chairs at 
the farther end. They seated themselves, and, 
after their more immediate affairs had received 
attention, he inquired after Madame Bernstein. 

‘And now tell me what you have arranged 
to do?’ she said when she had satisfied him that 
the lady in question was enjoying the best of 
health, ‘I received your cablegram from Hong- 
kong, saying that everything was progressing 
satisfactorily. You do not know how anxiously 
I have been waiting to see you.’ 

‘And only to hear that?’ he asked, with a smile. 

‘Of course not,’ she answered. ‘Still, I think 
you can easily understand my impatience.’ . 

‘Of course I understand it, dear,” he said; 
‘and it is only right you should know all I 
have arranged.’ 

He thereupon narrated to her his interview with 
MacAndrew, speaking in a low voice, and taking 
care that no one should overhear him. When he 


‘had finished he sat silent for a few moments; 


then, leaning a little nearer her, he said, ‘I 
want to remind you, dear, to be particularly 
careful to say nothing at all on the subject to 
any one, not even to Madame Bernstein. I was 
warned myself not to say anything; but in 
your case, of course, it is different.’ 

‘You can trust me,’ she said; ‘I shall say 
nothing. And so you really think it is likely we 
shall be able to save him?’ 

‘I feel sure it is, said Browne; ‘though, of 
course, I, like you, am somewhat in the dark. 
Every one who is in the business is so chary of 
being discovered that they take particular care 
not to divulge anything, however small, that may 
give a hint or clue as to their complicity.’ 

For some time they continued to discuss the 


question ; then Katherine, thinking that it be- 
hoved her to acquaint Madame Bernstein with 
the fact of her lover’s arrival, departed into the 
house. A few moments later she returned, ac- 
companied by the lady in question, who greeted 
Browne with her usual enthusiasm. 

‘Ah, monsieur,’ she cried, ‘you do not know 
how triste this poor child has been without you. 
She has counted every day, almost every minute, 
until she should see you.’ 

On hearing this Browne found an opportunity 
of stroking his sweetheart’s hand. Madame Bern- 
stein’s remark was just the one of all others 
that would be calculated to cause him the greatest 
pleasure. 

‘And now, monsieur, that you are here, what 
is it you desire we should do?’ inquired madame 
when they had exhausted the topics to which I 
have just referred. 

‘We must be content to remain here for at 
least another fortnight, said Browne. ‘The ar- 
rangements I have made cannot possibly be com- 
pleted until the end of that time’ 

‘Another fortnight?’ said madame, in some 
astonishment, and with considerable dismay. ‘Do 
you mean that we are to remain idle all that time ?’ 

‘I mean that we must enjoy ourselves here for 
a fortnight,’ Browne replied. Then, looking out 
into the street at the queer characters he saw 
there—the picturesque dresses, the jinrickshas, and 
the thousand and one signs of Japanese life—he 
added: ‘Surely that should not be such a very 
difficult matter?’ 

‘It would not be difficult,’ said madame, as if 
she were debating the matter with herself, ‘if 
one had all one’s time at one’s disposal, and 
were only travelling for pleasure; but under the 
present circumstances how different it is!’ She 
was about to say something further, but she 
checked herself ; and, making the excuse that she 
had left something in her room, retired to the 
house. 

‘Do not be impatient with her, dear,’ said 
Katherine softly when they were alone together. 
‘Remember that her anxiety is all upon my 
account.’ 

Browne admitted this, and when he had done 
so the matter was allowed to drop. 


LIQUID AIR 


By T. C. HEpworTH. 


S|UMAN curiosity and interest are 
always excited by the marvellous, 
and never more so than when 
something which is generally pre- 
sented to us in a certain form 
assumes an entirely new .character. 
We are too apt to regard such startling changes 
to be due to what, for want of a better term, we 


call supernatural means. The conventional ghost, 
or spook, has, for example, the form of man, 
whose solid flesh is changed to a vaporous con- 
dition ; and we may feel quite sure that if such 
ghost retained the substantiality of life there 
would be nothing uncanny about him, and his 
occupation as a spook would be gone. It is the 
unexpected assumption by a solid being of the 
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vaporous condition that confers upon the ghost 
his importance. In like manner, the ignorant 
dweller in tropical climes would be almost 
equally startled if he were shown a block of 
ice, for water has hitherto been presented to 
him only in the liquid form. Ice would be 
something absolutely new to him, and there- 
fore something of a supernatural character ; 
while steam, another form of water to which he 
would be quite unaccustomed, would astound 
him with its manifold wonders as a source of 
energy. 

We can therefore understand how it is that 
persons far more civilised are struck with 
astonishment when they first hear of liquid air ; 
for, although we are all familiar enough with 
water in its solid, liquid, and gaseous states, air 
has always exhibited itself as a gas only, and it 
seems little short of miraculous that it can now 
be viewed as a bubbling liquid. So necromantic 
would some of our forefathers have regarded it, 
that it would have gone hard with the philo- 
sopher who first exhibited it had he lived a 
couple of centuries ago. But we no longer credit 
advances in knowledge to the power of witch- 
craft, and the means by which the air we breathe 
can be condensed to the liquid state are not very 
difficult to understand. 

It will help us to appreciate the nature of the 
problem which scientific men since the time of 
Faraday have set themselves to solve if we bear 
in mind that a space containing air is not really 
empty, although in common parlance we call it 
so. This is proved by an old but simple experi- 
ment, We take a so-called empty glass globe, 
and, having weighed it, attach it to an air-pump, 
and remove the air which it contains. On re- 
weighing it we find that it scales considerably 
less than it did before, but that it recovers 
what it has lost on the air being readmitted 
to it. The difference between the two measure- 
ments will give the weight of air enclosed in 
the glass globe at the particular temperature 
at which the experiment is performed. Again, 
if we have a strong vessel we can pump into 
it many times its ordinary capacity of air, for 
air can be compressed or expanded, so elastic, is 
it in its nature. And the more air we can 
pump in the heavier will the containing vessel 
become. 

Air being quite invisible while in the gaseous 
condition, we cannot see what changes it under- 
goes under such operations as we have described ; 
but we can see it mentally as an association of 
tiny particles, infinite in number, which become 
more and more crowded as the air is compressed 
by the pump. The same result is brought about 
by a reduction of temperature; and when both 
cold and pressure are employed conjointly, the 
little particles are brought so close that they 
coalesce, and the air assumes the form of a 


liquid. 


The liquefaction of air and of other gases can- 
not be credited to the labours of any one man, 
for several have contributed links to the wonder- 


ful chain which has been in quite recent times — 


completed. Close upon one hundred years ago, 
Dalton, to whom chemical science owes so much, 
wrote an essay On the Force of Steam or Vapour 
from Water and various other Liquids, in which 
he anticipated modern research in a very wonder- 
ful manner. He writes: ‘There can scarcely be 
a doubt entertained respecting the reducibility of 
all elastic fluids of whatever kind into liquids ; 
and we ought not to despair of effecting it in low 
temperatures, and by strong pressure exerted upon 
the unmixed gases.’ At the time that these pro- 
phetic words were written there was no method 
known by which either great pressure or extreme 
cold could be produced, and thus Dalton’s antici- 
pation could not be put to the test. In 1823 
Faraday commenced an investigation which has 
since employed many minds, by the liquefaction 
of the gas chlorine. Then there is a long pause 
until the year 1844, when we find the same great 
English physicist taking up the inquiry once 
more. And undoubtedly one reason for this was 
that in the meantime Thilorier had produced 
solid carbonic acid in the form of snow—a com- 
pound which put at the command of the experi- 
menter a lower temperature than had ever before 
been possible. Faraday succeeded not only in 
liquefying several of the gases, but he actually 
reduced some to a solid form. Three gaseous 
elements, however, altogether defied his efforts, 
and these three—oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen 
—came, therefore, to be regarded as ‘the per- 
manent gases ;’ and so they are described in the 
text-books up to about twenty years ago. At 
this time two experimenters, Cailletet, of Paris, 
and Pictet, of Geneva, simultaneously succeeded 
in liquefying the three refractory vapours, and 
Dalton’s prophetic utterance was fulfilled. As air 
is merely a mechanical mixture of the gases 
oxygen and nitrogen, its liquefaction was merely 
a matter of detail. Produced in the first experi- 
ments in the form of a few drops, each one as 
costly as a gem, it can now, with improved 
apparatus, be made at quite a cheap rate. Pro- 
fessor Dewar has done more than any other 
experimenter to make us acquainted with the 
nature and properties of this remarkable liquid, 
which before his time offered every obstacle to 
investigation, so eager was it to once more assume 
the gaseous state. But by the employment of a 
double glass vessel, with a vacuum between its 
inner and outer walls, Professor Dewar is enabled 
to handle the fugitive liquid as easily as he could 
a cup of water. 

Now’ let us see what properties are exhibited 
by this concentrated essence of the world’s atmos- 
phere. It may be described as a clear, sparkling 
liquid, nearly as heavy as water, which, by its 
constant evaporation, gives rise to a white mist 
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that flows over the edge of the vessel in which 
it is contained. It sears the flesh like a red-hot 
iron, and has already been successfully used by 
surgeons for cauterising purposes. It is three 
hundred and forty-four degrees colder than ice, 
and it can be caused to boil while its containing 
vessel stands on a block of that substance. It 
freezes pure alcohol into a solid mass, and all the 
metals when treated with it assume new pro- 
perties. Iron and steel become brittle as glass, 
while copper, gold, and silver become softer and 
more pliable. Experiments prove that an explosive 
of enormous disruptive power can be made with 
liquid air; indeed, it would seem that its pro- 
duction opens up all sorts of possibilities which 
put the wonders of Eastern fairy lore entirely in 
the shade. 

One of the most recent workers with the new 
agent is Mr C. E. Tripler, of New York, who has 
made an apparatus for its production on quite a 
wholesale scale. It is estimated that the first 
ounce of liquid air produced by Professor Dewar 
at the Royal Institution cost about six hundred 
guineas. Improvements in manipulation reduced 
the price .to one hundred guineas a pint; and 
as experiments proceeded the new product of the 
laboratory naturally became cheaper and cheaper. 
Professor Dewar employed nitrous oxide and 
ethelene gases, which he compressed in the first 
instance, and then by their sudden expansion 
produced a degree of cold which was sufficient to 
condense the air to the liquid form. The principle 
employed depends upon the fact that a gas when 
compressed gives out its heat. Every bicycle- 
rider knows that when he pumps his tires full 
of air the tube of the pump gets too hot to be 
comfortably touched. When the air, or other gas 
so compressed, is again allowed to expand, it robs its 
surroundings of the heat it has parted with, and 
thus produces intense cold. It is on this principle 
that the compressing engines and pumps work 
on shipboard, to keep the refrigerating chambers 
for the conveyance of meat, &., at or about the 
freezing-point. 

Now, Mr Tripler has succeeded in producing 
the necessary degree of cold by the use of air 
only. In the first place, he uses an engine to 
compress the air—the pressure amounting to 
something more than a ton on the square inch. 
The air thus warmed—as in the case of the 
bicycle-pump, is carried by pipes through running 
water, and is thus cooled to about filty degrees 
Fahrenheit. Part of this air is allowed to escape 
through a small orifice, and its sudden expansion 
produces such a low temperature that air circu- 
lating in the pipes with which it comes in con- 
tact is at once liquefied. 

Perhaps the most curious thing with regard to 
the apparatus employed by Mr Tripler is that 
the engine, while of the usual steam model, is 
not worked by steam, but by liquid air itself. 
To understand how this can be we must 


remember that liquid air has a temperature of 
three hundred and twelve degrees below zero; 
and above that temperature it boils, just as water 
will boil when it is heated two hundred and 
twelve degrees above zero. In the case of water 
we require fuel to heat it up to the vaporising 
point; but with liquid air the normal heat of 
the atmosphere surrounding it is far more than 
sufficient to bring it to the boil; in fact, as we 
have already seen, unless it be kept in specially 
designed vessels it flies off into vapour at once. 
This vapour has an expansive force one hundred 
times that of steam, and its use as a source of 
energy—as Mr Tripler is using it—opens up the 
most startling possibilities. 

Mr Tripler has recently asserted that with an 
expenditure in his engine of about three gallons 
of liquid air he has produced ten gallons. This 
looks very like the solution of the old problem 
of perpetual motion; but it is in reality not so, 
for fuel in the shape.of ordinary air, which las 
originally been heated by the sun, is employed 
in the process. The cost of liquid air by Mr 
Tripler’s method is about tenpence per gallon ; 
and with his present plant he can make fifty 
gallons per day. 

Mr Tripler has magnificent anticipations as to 
the future use of liquid air. He argues that if 
a small engine can be operated by its aid, larger 
ones can be worked in the same manner. Plant 
for the production of air in the liquid form will 
supersede the use of boilers in engines, and coal, 
wood, and water will be required no longer. 
Atlantic liners will at once be relieved of the 
enormous weight represented by these items, and 
the space devoted to coal-bunkers will be very 
profitably utilised in other ways. These grey- 
hounds of the ocean will breathe the air through 
which they pass like living beings, and will, after 
compressing and utilising it, give it once more 
back to the atmosphere unsullied as they re- 
ceived it. In the same manner, the locomotive 
engine of the future will receive at the railway 
terminus a store of liquid air, which can easily 
be renewed at any station on the route; and 
coal-stores and water-tanks will become things 
of the past. Factories all the world over will 
be run by air instead of by steam, and _ this 
source of energy can be drawn from a_ store 
which is inexhaustible. Another idea is that 
flying-machines, to enable man to conquer the 
air as he has already conquered the waters, 
will, by the employment of the new agent, be 
brought rapidly within the bounds of things 
practical, 

We thus see that, even allowing for over- 
sanguine anticipations, liquid air seems destined 
to be of enormous service to mankind. It is told 
of Faraday that when engaged in making the 
pioneer experiments with regard to the lique- 
faction of gases, he was asked by some thought- 
less inquirer, ‘Of what use is all this work?’ 
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Faraday answered the question with another 
one: ‘Can you tell me what is the use of 
a baby?’ It would seem, in the light of the 
researches which we have described, that Fara- 


day’s baby is destined to grow into a ‘giant 
whose energies, devoted to the service of man, 
will effect marvellous and beneficial changes in 
the world. 


LAURA SECORD. 


By J. L. HORNIBROOK. 


MN the history of warfare, in the 
deadly strife that ensues when 
nation rises against nation, more 
than one woman’s name has figured 
prominently. From Joan of Arc 
downwards there have been many 
examples of the kind. Sometimes it is on the actual 
field of battle, sometimes in bringing succour to 
the wounded and dying, that these heroines have 
played their part. But there have been instances 
—rare, it is true—in which a woman, by a single 
act of devotion, and at imminent peril of her 
life, has averted a serious disaster, Such was 
the case of Laura Secord. 

Mrs Secord was the daughter of Thomas 
Ingersoll, a loyal British subject, who, previous 
to the war of 1812 between England and America, 
resided in the United States. Subsequently he 
removed to Canada, at the invitation of Governor 
Simcoe. To-day, on the strip of land that divides 
Lake Erie from Lake Huron, you will find the 
towns of Simcoe and Ingersoll, founded by these 
two men. After the family had settled in Canada, 
Laura married Mr James Secord, who was sprung 
from an old Huguenot stock. He traced his lineage 
back to the Marquis De Secor, famous in the time 
of Louis X. 

At the outbreak of the war the Secords were 
living near Queenstown, Canada. They were an 
exceedingly happy couple, and had four children, 
One of the daughters, Mary, is said to have been 
beloved by the great Tecumseh, the renowned 
Indian chief, who subsequently fell in the fore- 
front of battle, scorning, unlike some of his white 
allies, to yield a foot of ground to the enemy. 
On the invasion of Canada, James Secord, who 
was a captain of militia, proceeded to the front. 
The Canadian forces occupied Queenstown Heights, 
a strong position, around which many fierce and 
deadly contests were waged. The Americans, 
under Colonel Van Rensselaer, forced their way 
across the Niagara River, and effected a landing 
at the foot of the Heights. Not without a stub- 
born fight, however, in which they suffered con- 
siderable loss. General Brock, who commanded the 
Canadians, had sent Captain Dennis with a emall 
force to check the progress of the invaders. 
That gallant little band rendered a good account 
of itself; and as the colonists were excellent 
shots, they more than once repulsed the enemy 
with severe loss. For some time the issue of the 
conflict between the two main forces hung in the 


balance. The Americans held on to the long spit 
of land where they had landed, but were unable 
to advance. On the other hand, though several 
attempts were made to dislodge them, the Cana- 
dians failed to drive them back. At length a 
daring American captain, named Wool, succeeded 
in scaling the cliffs by a path which the colonists 
had neglected to guard, deeming it impracticable 
for any force to climb—a feat which, for gallantry, 
may well be compared to the scaling of the 
Heights of Abraham. Wool, having gained a foot- 
ing, announced his presence by a volley, and the 
Canadians were taken between two fires. Men 
fell fast ; it soon became evident that a desperate 
attempt must be made to dislodge the bold 
American, or defeat would inevitably follow. 
Brock himself, conspicuous by his gigantic stature 
as well as by his extraordinary daring, headed 
a charge against Wool’s force. But the Canadians 
were repulsed, and their gallant leader fell 
mortally wounded, This was the signal for 
another fierce charge, for his men burned to 
avenge him. Wool, however, held stubbornly to 
his post, and again the assailants were driven 
back. 

At this critical moment the colonists were re- 
inforced by a detachment under General Sheaffe, 
who, hearing of Brock’s death, immediately as- 
sumed the command. Leaving Captain Dennis 
and his men to hold Rensselaer in check, he 
formed the remainder in a semicircle round Wool. 
Gradually the ring of fire contracted round the 
doomed force, until the Americans could only 
reply with a few scattered shots. Then, with a 
mighty shout of vengeance, the Canadians and 
Indians closed in. No quarter was given, for the 
soldiers worshipped the gallant Brock, and the 
Indians adored him as a god. In spite of the 
efforts of their officers, the slaughter was not 
stayed until the last invader had been hurled 
over the blood-stained cliffs into the boiling 
Niagara beneath. 

Into this appalling scene of carnage came Laura 
Secord in search of her husband, She found 
him lying where the fight had been fiercest, ap- 
parently dead, with severe wounds in the leg 
and shoulder, She is described by those who 
knew her as being a woman of slight and delicate 
frame ; nevertheless, she contrived to convey her 
husband to their home unaided. Through the 
long winter months that followed she nursed him 
with unceasing devotion. The spring found him 
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convalescent, but utterly broken in health, and 
a cripple. The outlook, as far as the Secords 
were concerned, was serious. Not only was Mr 
Secord unable to attend to his duties, being a 
hopeless and helpless invalid, but his condition 
required the constant attendance of his devoted 
wife. To make matters worse, the Americans had 
gained a firm footing in Canada at last, and the 
Secord farm was in the hands of their troops. 

The main obstacle to the American advance 
was a certain Captain Fitzgibbon, a sturdy Irish- 
man, who, with a small force, occupied an im- 
portant position at De Cou’s House. As _ this 
place commanded many of the principal roads, 
it was found necessary to dislodge him. Accord- 
ingly, General Dearborn, who was now in com- 
mand of the American troops, despatched a force 
of some six hundred men against the bold Fitz- 
gibbon. On the 22d of June 1813 two of the 
officers made their appearance at the Secords’ 
house, and somewhat incautiously discussed their 
plans. Possibly they thought there was little 
harm in doing so, for the husband was a cripple, 
and the wife a frail, delicate woman. Moreover, 
the house was closely watched. As it so happened, 
however, Mrs Secord overheard their conversation, 
and immediately determined to warn Captain 
Fitzgibbon. But how to do so was the question. 
It was useless thinking of entrusting a message 
to one of the farm-hands, for sentries were 
posted about the place, and any one attempting 
to leave would assuredly be stopped. No; if 
this difficult task was to be accomplished, it must 
be accomplished by herself, and with the aid of 
strategy, too. 

The following morning, the 23d of June, Laura 
Secord was stirring betimes. After attending to 
her household duties, she took a pail in her hand, 
and, as was her custom, went out to milk the 
cow. She was clad in a short jacket and flannel 
skirt, but had neither stockings nor shoes. It 
was scarcely possible to imagine that a woman 
with bare feet would contemplate a long and 
difficult journey through a dangerous country ; 
nevertheless, she was closely watched by two 
sentries. The cow, however, appeared to be in 
an extremely restless mood that morning. No 
sooner had Laura settled down to milk than the 
creature kicked out viciously, knocked over the 
pail, and bolted away. Again and again this was 
repeated, until one of the sentries, who had fol- 
lowed the pair closely, volunteered to capture 
the refractory animal. Mrs Secord, however, 
declined his services; the cow would be sure to 
stand still presently. The secret of this little 
by-play was simple enough. No sooner was the 
cow’s head turned in the right direction and 
Laura had started milking than she gave the 
animal a sly but vigorous pinch. Thus, without 
exciting suspicion, she at length gained the shelter 
of the forest. When she was concealed from 
view by the trees she drove the cow rapidly 


before her, until they were well into the wood. 
Then, flinging away her pail and stool, the heroic 
woman started on her long and perilous journey. 
Imagine it: there were deep and thorny woods 
to traverse, rugged hills to climb, torrents to 
cross, and this for a fragile woman with bare feet ! 
Nor did the danger end there; for ten miles 
from the farm the enemy’s sentinels were posted, 
the country abounded with hostile Indians, and 
rattlesnakes were not uncommon. To scare away 
these venomous reptiles Mrs Secord had armed 
herself with an ox-goad. With this weapon she 
beat the grass and undergrowth in front as she 
toiled along. 

Who can depict the sufferings of that delicate, 
barefooted creature as she penetrated farther and 
farther into the solitudes of the forest? Who 
can recount the dangers she met with, the diffi- 
culties she overcame, the exhaustion she suffered ? 
All through the long hours of that day she 
struggled on, never wavering from her purpose, 
never thinking of turning back. Night, the black 
impenetrable night of the forest, closed in upon 
her, with all its attendant horrors. But, save for 
a brief rest now and again, she held steadily on 
her way. It seems almost incredible, but all 
through that night she pushed steadily on towards 
her goal. She had set her face like a flint towards 
Fitzgibbon’s station, and she meant to reach it. 

In the morning, more dead than alive, she was 
seized by a band of Indians. She displayed no 
fear ; death had no terrors for her in her present 
condition. Her one—her only—regret would be 
that her mission remained unaccomplished. But, 
as the sequel proved, she had no cause for fear. 
The Indians belonged to a friendly tribe, and at 
her urgent request they conveyed her to De Cou’s 
House. When she appeared before Captain Fitz- 
gibbon she was in a truly terrible condition. 
Her garments were torn to shreds, her eyes wild 
and bloodshot, her delicate feet cruelly gashed 
and swollen. She faltered out her message, and 
repeated the conversation she had overheard at 
the farm. Then, and not till then, did exhausted 
nature give way, and the noble woman sank to 
the ground. 

The warm-hearted Irishman had her tenderly 
cared for, bathing her torn and bleeding feet 
himself. Then his soldierly instincts were aroused, 
and he made all necessary preparations. He laid 
his plans so effectively that when the enemy 
arrived the tables were turned upon them. 
Instead of surprising the Canadians, they were 
surprised themselves. Every officer and man 
of the American force was captured. 

It is satisfactory to know that the services 
rendered by the Secords were not allowed to 
remain unrewarded. James Secord was subse- 
quently appointed to the post of Collector of 
Customs at Port Chippewa. Laura Secord lived 
toa great age. When the Prince of Wales visited 
Canada in 1860 she was still alive, and claimed 
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that her services entitled her to sign the address 
to His Royal Highness. The Prince, hearing of 
this, visited the old lady, and had a long inter- 
view with her. As she was then in reduced 
circumstances, His Royal Highness subsequently 


presented her with a handsome gift. 


No monument was raised over the heroine ; her 
noble deed is not even set forth upon the small 
stone which marks the spot where she lies. It 
simply bears the inscription: ‘Here rests Laura, 
beloved wife of James Secord. Died Oct. 17, 
1868, aged ninety-three years.’ 


OUR CITY IN 


| F you wish to put back the clock of 
time a hundred years, to realise 
the life that existed ‘when Louis 
Quinze was king,’ and before the 
Old World had given place to the 
New, come and be introduced to 
our city, where the arrival and departure of trains 
trouble us not, where our letters are brought to 
us on pack-mules for more than a hundred miles, 
and occasionally fail to arrive, when we are in- 
formed that some swollen river has swept away 
mules and post-bags, and that there will be no 
distribution of mail for this week. We boast 
of twenty thousand inhabitants; but we have no 
anxiety to confirm our statement by an actual 
count, as our detractors say we should fall several 
thousands short. We can point to our army of 
at least forty men, with as many officers, who 
occupy one side of our plaza, and whose daily 
drill and exercise is to us an event full of interest 
bordering upon the awful. Our plaza is, we flatter 
ourselves, completely up-to-date, containing nearly 
three acres of ground and entirely surrounded by 
really good buildings, including two churches and 
a colonnade. The palacio occupies one side, and 
here you may find the governor of the province, 
surrounded by his satellites, courteous to you as 
a stranger, full of curious compliments, placing 
himself, his house, his fortune, at your disposition 
with a grace not the product of this century, 
but a survival of another age. There also is our 
army and our prison, where our lesser law-breakers 
are placed, among these being our band. We are 
very proud of our band, which numbers twenty 
performers, and delights us with choice airs from 
the last century from eight to nine of an evening ; 
and we are proud of the ingenuity and patriotism 
of our bandmaster. In past days, some years 
ago, our band was a shame and disgrace to us; 
and ata solemn meeting of our city rulers it was 
resolved that the band must be mended or ended. 
Our bandmaster was equal to the occasion, and 
proclaimed that a musical competition, with prizes 
alluring enough to attract musicians from far and 
near, would be given in our city. Many came, 
and were welcomed with much native drink. 
They performed, and were complimented by the 
assembled multitude. Our bandmaster selected 
twenty of the aspiring musicians as qualified for 
prizes, and, that they might enjoy at their ease 


the various drinks provided for their satisfaction, 
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conducted them into the prison, as a temporary 
refreshment-room. In that prison they still re- 
main, except when they are let out to play, and 
then they are escorted by a file of soldiers to 
prevent them running away. That there might 
be no ill-feeling, their wives and children were 
sent to prison to live with them; and that is how 
we got our band. 

Facing the palacio is our Cathedral, and in 
the centre of our plaza grow hedges of roses and 
great beds of flowers. We have also a fountain, 
and a column upon which is placed a wondrous 
creature, which looks like a cross between a goose 
and a bald-headed vulture, but which we know is 
meant to be a condor, the great eagle of the 
Andes. In the evenings, while our captive band 
plays to us, our youths and maidens and their 
elders saunter round the garden of the plaza, 
Everybody knows every one else ; and perhaps the 
fact that we are all shut in by great mountains, 
a hundred and thirty miles from the nearest 
town, makes us more neighbourly. The arrival 
of a stranger is an event, and is fully discussed, 
while a new foreigner is in the nature of a 
phenomenon. 

We are only seventeen degrees from the equator ; 
but we are nearly nine thousand feet high, so we 
are not inconvenienced by the heat. Indeed, we 
have hard frosts on many a winter night, but 
during the day we are glad to walk on the shady 
side of the street or lounge in our balconies and 
watch the long strings of mules passing below. 
These mules are our only means of communica- 
tion with the outside world for nearly the whole 
year; and as they pass we see the bales of 
merino, baize, or cotton brought from the far- 
away port, or loads of sugar, chocolate, hides, to- 
bacco, or Peruvian bark brought from the interior. 
For we stand on the very edge of the world; a 
day’s journey beyond us lie the great forest regions 
of the interior, with every hundred miles or so 
a speck of a settlement, all looking to us as to 
their metropolis, and sometimes making a journey 
lasting two or three months to enjoy the society 
and the luxuries of our city. Our streets are 
rather narrow, and are all paved with stone, to 
which twenty or thirty years makes little differ- 
ence, as only once in many days a carriage passes 
driving out to our health-resort, which is only a 
mile or so away, but a good many feet higher up 
than we are, All round us are great mountains 
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always with patches of snow here and there ; and 
as our carriages are brouglit here in pieces, and 
would be taken to pieces again were they sent 
away, we do not boast a great number. But we 
have a season for town and a season for the 
country, besides a season for our health-resort ; 
this last is in October and November, when all our 
fashionable world goes to bathe, drink the waters, 
and to gossip and lounge among the green lanes 
and paths of our miniature Cheltenham, Perhaps 
we are a little behind the age in our manners ; 
we dine at four—five o’clock is considered late, 
and six is wild dissipation. We have balls, and 
send out our invitations on the day the ceremony 
takes place, or, for.a very special occasion, on the 
day before. As all the town knows who gives a 
dance and when, there is no danger of dates 
clashing. We do not believe in small and early 
dances ; we pack our salons as full as they can 
hold at 9 P.M, and then lock the house door, 
which will not be opened until six or seven o’clock 
the next morning. Between every dance we are 
accustomed to take a little refreshment, and we 
are not expected to sit out of the dances, so 
before we are let out we feel somewhat as though 
we had lost our hold of matters outside, and had 
been dancing for a week. 

We have no difficulty about religion or creeds, 
for we have only one, and no other is allowed ; so 
we are saved all discussion or argument, and the 
logic of our rulers is simplicity itself. ‘We 
believe, say they, ‘our religion to be the only 
true one; therefore we cannot as good Catholics 
encourage false and dangerous opinions. So take 
notice,’ Nothing could be more simple. Some of 
our churches and convents are venerable and in 
rather bad repair; but we have very little rever- 
ence for mere age, and turned one of our churches 
into a theatre some years ago with the greatest 
indifference. In our drama we still preserve the 
traditions of the Elizabethan stage, for we do not 
tolerate ladies on the boards, and a modern ballet 
would empty the theatre in five minutes. Of late 
years, during some temporary aberration of our 
Government, a telegraph line was constructed to 
our city ; but we all saw that it was many years 
ahead of its time, and the result has amply justi- 
fied us. We still have a telegraph office and a 
clerk who is understood to be the person in charge ; 
but he has for some months been sitting daily on 
a bench that runs round the colonnades of the 
plaza watching the army drill and the market- 
girls pass, apparently without any telegraphic 
cares. If we look up as we pass the office we 
find a torn, rain-stained notice announcing that the 
telegraph is not working. The fact is that the 
wire is too great a temptation for the honesty of 
the people, and is being made use of in many 
ways, but not to conduct the electric fluid. And 
it is better so, for with the telegraph came a 
feeling of surprised unrest; the idea that any- 
body could in a few hours send us news from all 


parts of the outside world was felt to be unsatis- 
factory ; it was believed that something startling 
might be sprung upon us, and we should be 
cauzht without proper time for preparation, For 
in our city we are, above all things, sedate, not 
to be hurried ; to-morrow with us means, not the 
day following nor any fixed space of time, but 
such a period as may be necessary for each indi- 
vidual to compose his mind, to arrange his affairs, 
to duly consider all matters relevant to the point 
in question, and then, without undue haste, to 
answer your letter or question with careful de- 
liberation. It is evident that a telegraph was, 
to such a community, an incongruity, almost an 
insult. We do not take much interest in the 
affairs of the outside world, Our city is surrounded 
by great estates, many of them hundreds of square 
miles in extent, and containing hundreds of small 
tenants ; and our society is largely formed of the 
owners, so our conversation is largely of properties 
and agriculture, and these have changed very 
little for the past hundred years or so. Our 
farming implements remain the same that our 
great-grandfathers used, nor do we propose to 
improve them. Our ploughs are made of wood, 
our harrows are a few branches, and for threshing- 
machines we have no desire to better the Biblical 
fashion, which is advanced enough for us. Our 
flour-mills are a couple of stones turned by some 
mountain stream, and our bread is baked in a 
brick oven and has a dark complexion, 

Our expenses are not great. The governor of 
the province, who is also commander-in-chief of 
our army, receives a salary equal to £150 a year; 
and £200 is riches, The servant question has 
not yet reached us; though our elders tell us 
of some wonderful period when one pound per 
annum was high pay, now we are content to pay 
four times as much without grumbling. Beef 
costs us threepence a pound, and for a farthing 
we can buy enough cabbage, brocoli, or onions 
for a family dinner. Peaches are eight and ten 
a penny, and bananas a penny for five. Our 
doctor charges us eighteenpence a visit, and our 
lawyer from fourpence to a pound, according to 
the importance of our case. Our houses have not 
changed in fashion for the past two or three 
hundred years; we build them one or two stories 
high round a patio or courtyard, which we fill 
with orange-trees or a garden of carnations and 
heliotropes. The life within these houses is 
exactly the life that has been led century after 
century, save that now we have pianos and 
mirrors and other luxuries, which are brought to 
us on mules’ backs over mountain passes fifteen 
thousand feet high, Whether news may take six 
months to reach us, as it did a hundred years ago, 
or a month or so, as at present, is to us of the 
smallest importance, But to some of us there are 
signs of change and unrest. Some years ago a 
steam-engine was actually introduced among us, 
brought in many pieces, and built up again with 
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much labour, and for the first time our quiet 
valley heard the shrill whistle of steam. This we 
felt was too much ; the hurried revolutions of the 
machinery were discomposing, unrestful ; but we 
relied upon immemorial custom and associations 
to defeat that mass of buzzing wheels and pulleys, 
and we were not mistaken. The thing was 
brought, we were told, to bore artesian wells, 
which was in itself an insult to our predecessors, 
who had lived, strived, and been gathered to their 
fathers without any such innovations; and for 
some months a great hammer pounded up and 
down, driving holes in our valley, and defying the 
inert but steady opposition which we felt but 
did not express. Some of us took the trouble to 
point out to the innovators that, as they could 
reach water anywhere in our valley at a depth of 
three feet, it would seem a great waste of labour 
to bore a hole a hundred or more feet deep, put 
a pipe in it, and then only get what we got at a 
yard. But we need not have concerned ourselves, 
for it was soon evident that the engine, like the 
telegraph, was for us a premature invention. As 
long as their pipes lasted they went on boring 
holes; but a day came when pipes failed them 
and they tried to pull up some already in place. 
This was contrary to all custom ; the pipe pleaded 
costumbre del pais, or immemorial usage, and 
refused to budge; and even the innovators, now 
somewhat influenced by the general atmosphere 
of laissez faire, gave up at this, and ceased 
troubling us with their whistle and smoke. The 
engine stood several years accumulating rust, until 
some one bought it for a song, resolved it into 
its component parts, and sent it off on long- 
suffering mules to some other place far in the 
interior. It was what we had foreseen. 

We do not make haste to get rich in our city, 
and our year is well sprinkled with holidays ; 
but Carnival is our great excitement, and we get 
deeply interested over the questions of the Prince 
and the emtrada. For three days we are almost 
lively, and every one who ventures into the streets 
runs the risk of receiving an egg filled with per- 
fumed water in his face. A pitched battle between 
two or three of our pretty girls in a balcony and 
twenty or thirty swains beneath is to us quite a 
sight. The girls wear curiously few garments, as 
they will be wet through in five minutes, and 
are supplied with the egg-shells filled with water 
by assistants from within. As fast as their arms 
can move, down come the eggs among the crowd, 
and they have at first a great advantage. But 
thirty to three is heavy odds, and besides, some one 
is bringing a ladder to scale the balcony. This 
cannot be allowed, and a dozen basins of water 
are hastily emptied over the ladder-bearers. This 
damps their ardour, and perhaps ends the battle ; 
but if they have courage enough to rear the 
ladder and scale the balcony, then the victory is 
with the swains, and the girls are pelted from 
room to room, until they cry for mercy. 


Shocking to say, we have an annual bull-fight ; 
but year by year it is less and less of a success, 
and is evidently dying a natural death. The bulls 
get tamer and tamer; and last year our best 
bull refused to leave the door of his yard, and 
could not be prodded into action. It seems pro- 
bable that the general restfulness of the city is 
contaminating even the bulls. So in our city the 
years glide quietly away: those of us who have 
occupations that take them to the outer world, 
with its daily newspapers, telegrams, and bustle, 
or those who enter for long months or years into 
that interior forest, to navigate those tropical 
rivers, with their plantations of sugar, of coffee 
and rice, gladly welcome the first glimpse of the 
red roofs of our city, lying at the head of its 
beautiful valley, girdled by great mountains, with 
the old Cathedral tower overlooking the trees ; 
and, as we turn the corner of the hills, through 
the clear evening air comes floating up the sound 
of the bells calling to vespers, and in the short 
twilight we enter those long narrow streets, not 
regretting our want of railways, telegraphs, or 
progress, but wearied of noise and travel, and 
glad to get home. 


MY FRIENDS. 


I wave some friends that I most fondly cherish— 
Constant companions of my earthly way, 

Whose forms from out my vision never perish, 
Real to me as those of mortal clay. 


Throughout my years have I had dear-loved brothers, 
Sisters still dearer, that my eyes have seen ; 

And yet I know to me these airy others 
Even as close a fellowship have been. 


I’ve sat with Hamlet, wrestling sore in thought 

With life’s hard problems ; have with him been sad 
Under its burdens; felt the world was nought, 

And in his heart-sick frenzy have been mad. 


I’ve met with Rosalind within the forest ; 
Have laid my flowers upon Fidele’s tomb ; 
Have wept with Juliet when her grief was sorest, 
And watched beside her in the vaulted gloom. 


I’ve heard the Chimes with Falstaff, and been merry ; 
Laughed with the Prince and Poins, too, at Gadshill. 
How sombre were this earth—I sometimes query— 
If these gay echoes rang not on it still ? 


And there are others: those with whom I rode 
In budding April to A Becket’s shrine ; 

And the brisk Trumpeter,* who cheered my road 
With joyous blasts along the banks of Rhine. 


These are my friends, the poets’ quick creations, 
Peopling more finely this gross earth of ours ; 
Distant and dimly move the men and nations, 
But these bright shapes are with me at all hours. 
T. P. Jounston. 


* The Trumpeter of Sakkingen, by J. V. von Scheffel. 
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